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BEAUTY. 
(Continued from No. 12.) 


We have said enough, we believe, to let our 
readers understand what we mean by external 
objects being the natural signs or concomitants 
of human sympathies or emotions. Yet we can- 
not lift up our eyes, in this delightful season, 
without being tempted to add one other illustra- 
tion, and to ask, on what other principle we can 
account for the beauty of Spring? Winter has 
shades as deep and colours as brilliant; and the 
great forms of nature are substantially the same, 
through all the revolutions of the year. We 
shall seek in vain, therefore, in the accidents of 
mere organic matter, for the sources of that 
“ vernal delight and joy,”” which subject all finer 
spitits to an annual intoxication, and strike home 
the serise of beauty even to hearts that seem proof 
against it under ail other aspects. And it is not 
among the dead, but among the living, that this 
beauty originates, It is the renovation of life 
and joy to all animated beings, that constitutes 


this great jubilee of nature: the young of ani-_ 


als bursting into existence,—the simple and 
Universal pleasures which are diffused by the 
mere temperature of the air, and the profusion of 
sustenance,—the pairing of birds,—the cheerful 
resumption of rustic tvils,—the great alleviation 
of all the miseries of poverty and sickness, —our 
sympathy with the young life, and the promise 
and the hazards of the vegetable creation,—the 
solemn, yet cheering, impression of the con- 
stancy of Nature to her great periods of renova- 
tion,—and the hopes that dart spontaneously 
forward into the new circle of exertions and en- 
joyments that is opened up by her hand and her 
example. Such are some of the conceptions that 
are forced upon us by the appearances of return- 
ing spring, and that seem to account for the emo- 
tions of delight with which these appearances are 
hailed, by every mind endowed with any degree 
of sensibility, somewhat better than the bright- 
ness of the colours, or the agreeableness of the 
smells, that are then presented to our senses. 

They are kindred conceptions that constitute 
all the beauty of childhood. The forms and co- 
lors that are peculiar to that age, are not neces- 
sarily or absolutely beautiful in themselves ; for, 
in a grown person, the same forms and colours 
would be either ludicrous or disgusting. It is 
their indestructible connection with the engaging 
ideas of innocence,—of careless gaiety,—of un- 
suspecting confidence ;—made still more tender 
and attractive by the recollection of helplessness, 
and blameless and happy ignorance,—of the anx- 
ious affection that watches over all their ways, 


. 





—and of the hopes and fears that seek to pierce 
fututity, for those who have neither fears, nor 
cares, nor anxieties for themselves. 

The accidental or arbitrary relations that may 
be established between natural sympathies or 
emotions and external objects may be either such 
as occur to whole classes of men, or are confined 
to particular individuals. Among the former, 
those that apply to different nations or races of 
men are the most important and remarkable, and 
constitute the basis of those peculiarities by which 
national tastes are distinguished. ‘Take again, 
for example, the instance of female beauty: and 
think what different and inconsistent standards 
would be fixed for it in the different regions of 
the world,—in Africa, in Asia, and in Europe,— 
in Tartary and in Greece,—in Lapland, Patago- 
nia, and Circassia. If there was any thing abso- 
lutely or intrinsically beautiful in any of the forms 
thus distinguished, it is inconceivable that men 
should differ so outrageously in their conceptions 
of it: if beauty were a real and independent 
quality, it seems impossible that it should be dis- 
tinctly and clearly felt by one. set of persons, 
where another set, altogether as sensitive, could 
see nothing but its opposite; and if it were 
actually and inseparably attached to certain forms, 
colours, or proportions, it must appear utterly 
inexplicable that it should be felt and perceived 
in the most opposite forms and proportions, in ob- 
jects of the same description. On the other hand, 
if all beauty consist in reminding us of certain 
natural sympathies and objects of emotion, with 
which they have been habitually connected, it is 
easy to perceive how the most different forms 
should be felt to be equally beautiful. If female 
beauty, for instance, consist in the visible signs 
and expressions of youth and health, and of gen- 
tleness, vivacity, and kindness, then it will neces- 
sarily happen that the forms and colours and 
proportions which nature may have connected 
with those qualities, in the different climates or 
regions of the world, will all appear equally beau- 
tiful to those who have been accustomed to re- 
cognise them as the signs of such qualities; while 
they will be respectively indifferent to those who 
have not learned to interpret them in this sense, 
and displeasing to those whom experience has 
led to consider them as the signs of opposite 
qualities. The case is the same, though per- 
haps to a smaller degree, as to the peculiarity of 
national taste in other particulars. The style of 
dress and architecture in every nation, if not 
adopted from mere want of skill, or penury of 
materials, always appears beautiful to the natives, 
and somewhat monstrous and absurd to foreigners: 
and the general character and aspect of their land- 





scape, in like manner, if not associated with sub” 
stantial evils and inconveniences, always appears 
more beautiful and enchanting than the scenery 
of any other region. ‘The fact is still more strik- 
ing, perhaps, in the case of music,—in the effects 
of those national airs, with which even the most 
uncultivated imaginations have connected so many 
interesting recollections,—and in the delight with 
which all persons of sensibility catch the strains 
of their native melodies in strange or in distant 
lands. It is owing chiefly to the same sort of 
arbitrary and national association, that white is 
thought a gay colour in Europe, where it is. used 
at weddings,—and a dismal colour in China, 
where it is used for mourning: that we think 
yew trees gloomy, because they are planted in 
churchyards,—and large masses of powdered 
horsehair majestic, because we sée them on the 
heads of chancellors and judges. 

Next to those curious instances of arbitrary or 
limited associations that are exemplified in. the 
diversities of national taste, are those that are pro- 
duced by the differences of instruction or edu- 
cation. If external @bj8cts e sublime’ or 
beautiful in themselves, it is plain that they would 
appear equally so to those who were acquainted 
with their origin, and to those to whom it was 
unknown. Yet, it is not easy, perhaps, to cal- 
culate the degree to which our notions of beauty 
and sublimity are now influenced, over all Eu- 
rope, by the study of classical literature; or the 
number of impressions of this sort which the 
well educated consequently receive, from objects 
that are utterly indifferent to uninstructed persons 
of the same natural sensibility. We gladly avail 
ourselves, upon this subject, of the beautiful ex- 
pressions of Mr. Alison. 


‘“‘ The delight which most men of education receive 
from the consideration of an.iquity, and the beauty 
that they discover in every object which is connected 
with ancient times, is in a tt measure to be as- 
cribed to the same cause. The antiquarian, in his 
cabinet, suriounded by the relics of former ages, 
seems to himself to be removed to periods that are 
Jong since past, and indulges in the imagination of 
living in a world, which, by a very nataral kind of 
prejudice, we are always willing to believe was both 
wiser and better than the present. All that is vene- 
rable or laudable in the history of these times pre- 
sent themselves to his memory: the gallantry, the 
heroism, the patriotism of antiquity, rise again re 
his view, softened by the obscurity in which they 
are involved, and rendered more seducing to the ima- 
gination by that obscurity itself, which, while it 
mingles a sentiment of regret amid his parsuits, 
serves at the same time to stimulate his fancy to fill 
ups by its own creation, those lorig intervals of time 
of which history has preserved no record. The re- 
lics he contemplates seem to approach him still nearer 
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to the ages of his regard: the dress, the furniture, 
the arms of the times, are so many assistances to his 
imagination, in guiding or directing its exercise ; 
and, offering him a thousand sources of imagery» 
provide him with an almost inexhaustible field in 
which his memory and his fancy may expatiate. 
There are few men who have not felt somewhat, at 
least, of the delight of such an employment. There 
is no man in the least acquainted with the history of 
antiquity who does not love to let his imagination 
loose on the prospect of its remains, and to whom 
they are not in some measure sacred, from the innu- 
merable images which they bring. Even the pea- 
sant, whose knowledge of former times extends but 
to a few generations, has yet in his village some 
monument of the deeds or virtues of his forefathers ; 
and cherishes, with a fond veneration, the memorial 
of those goat old times to which his imagination re- 
turns with delight, and of which he loves to recount 
the simple tales that tradition has brought him. 

** And what is it that constitutes that emotion of 
sublime delight, which every man of common sensi- 
bility feels upon the first prospect of Rome? It is 
not the scene of destruction which is before him,—it 
is not the Tyber, diminished in his imagination to a 
— stream, flowing amid the ruins of that magni- 

cence which it once adorned,—it is not the triumph 
of superstition over the wreck of human greatness, 
and its monuments erected upon the very spot where 
the first honours of humanity have been gained. It 
is ancient Rome which fills his imagination,—it is 
the country of Cesar, and Cicero, and Virgil, which 
is before him,—it is the mistress of the world which 
he sees, and who seems to him to rise again from 
her tomb, to give laws to the universe. All that the 
labours of his youth, or the studies of his maturer 
age have acquired, with regard to the history of this 
great people, open at once before his imagination, 
and present him with a field of high and solemn ima- 
ry, which can never be exhausted: take from him 
ese associations,—conceal from him that it is Rome 
that he sees; and how different would be his emo- 
tion !”” 


The influences of the same studies may be 
traced, indeed, through almost all our impres- 
sions of beuuty,—and especially in the feelings 
which we receive from the contemplation of rural 
scenery; where the images and recollections 
which have been associated with such objects, in 
the enchanting strains of the poets, are perpe- 
tually recalled by their appearance, and give an 
interest and a beauty to the prospect of which 
the uninstructed cannot have the slightest percep- 
tion. Upon this subject, also, Mr. Alison has 
expressed himself with his usual warmth and 
elegance. After observing, that, in childhood, 
the beauties of nature have scarcely any existence 
for those who have as yet but little general sym- 
pathy with mankind, he proceeds to state, that 
they are usually first recommended to notice by 
the poets, to whom we are introduced in the 
course of education; and who, in a manner, 
ereate them for us, by the associations which 
they enable us to form with their visible appear- 
ance. 


“« How different, from this period, become the sen- 
timents with which the scenery of nature is con- 
templated by those who have any imagination! The 
beautiful forms of ancient mythology, with which 
the fancy of poets peopled every element, are now 
ready to appear to their minds, upon the prospect of 
every scene. The descriptions of ancient authors, 
so long admired, and so deserving of admiration, 
oceur to them at every moment, and with them, all 
those enthusiastic ideas of ancient genius and glory, 
which the study of so many years of youth so na- 
turally leads them to form. Or, if study of 
modern epee | has succeeded to that of the ancient, 
a thousand other beautiful associations are acquired, 
which, instead of destroying, serve easily to unite 
with the former, and to afford a new source of de- 
light. The awfal forms of Gothic superstition, the 
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, which the turbulence of 
the middle ages, the Crusades, and the institution 
of Chivalry have spread over every country of Eu- 
rope, arise to the imagination in every scene; ac- 
companied with all those pleasing recollections of 
prowess, and adventure, and courteous manners, 
which distinguished those memorable times. With 
such images in their minds, it is not common nature 
that appears to surround them; it is nature embel- 
lished and made sacred by the memory of Theocritus 
and Virgil, and Milton and Tasso; their genius 
seems still to linger among the scenes which inspired 
it, and to irradiate every object where it dwells; and 
the creations of their fancy seem the fit inhabitants of 
that nature which their descriptions have clothed 
with beauty. 

«* There is no man who has not some interesting 
associations with particular scenes, or airs, or books, 
and who does not feel their beauty or sublimity en- 
hanced to him by such connections. The view of 
the house where one was born, of the school where 
one was educated, and where the gay years of in- 
fancy were passed, is indifferent to nv man. They 
recall so many images of past happiness and past 
affections, they are connected with so many strong 
or valued emotions, and lead altogether to so long a 
train of feelings and recollections, that there is 
hardly any scene which one ever beholds with so 
much rapture. There are songs, also, that we have 
heard in our infancy, which, when brought to our 
remembrance-in after years, raise emotions for which 
we cannot well account; and which, though per- 
haps very indifferent in themselves, still continue 
from this association, and from the variety of concep- 
tions which they kindle in our minds, to be our fa- 
vourites through life. ‘The scenes which have been 
distinguished by the residence of any person, whose 
memory we admire, produce a similar effect. ‘* Mo- 
vemur enim, nescio quo pacto, locis ipsis, in quibus 
eorum, quos diligimus, aut admiramur adsunt ves- 
tigia.’ The scenes themselves may be little beauti- 
ful, but the delight with which we recollect the 
traces of their lives blends itself insensibly with the 
emotions which the scenery excites ; and the admi- 
ration which these recollections afford seem to give a 
kind of sanctity to the place where they dwelt, and 
converts every thing into beauty which appears to 
have been connected with them.” 


(To be continued.) 





MUSIC OF NATURE. 


Every sort of sound enters into the composi- 
tion of music. Many sounds that alone are 
shocking to the ear, have a good effect in the 
concert. ‘The gabble of the goose is not disa- 
greeable in the general orchestra of the barn-yard. 
There may be instances in which the braying of 
the ass would improve harmony. In looking 
into nature one finds nothing, not even the notes 
of the frog pond, created in vain. At Musard’s 
concerts in Paris they improve the spirit of a 
gallopade by the sudden clank and crash of a 
chain upon the planks of a hollow platform, with 
now and then a scream like the war-whoop of 
the Puttawattamies—which has quite a pleasur- 
able effect upon the nerves, and gives briskness 
to the spirit of the company. What the Italians 
and Germans understand, what other nations do 
not, is the harmonious composition of these dis- 
cordant sounds. If a general concert of nature 
could be formed, the crow as well as the night- 
ingale would be a necessary part of the sympho- 
ny. and even the file and saw might perhaps be 
made to discourse excellent music. 

The musical composers have taken ample ad- 
vantage of these resources. They have imitated 
the harmony of the human voice in all its various 
expressions. The imitations of laughter by Han- 
del and Weber are complete, wal Haydn has 





given us an instance of yawning so natural as to 
set his audience agape. In one of his sympho- 
nies he has even an example of sneezing, and 
once a very satisfactory laugh. ‘The brawling of 
scolds is well represented, and the savage notes 
of wild beasts make up a clatter of sounds to in. 
dicate rage and ferocity. Rossini has imitated 
the sobbing of a child in a pensive duet of the 
Gazza Ladra. ‘There are imitations, also, of 
the puling of a spoilt child, and of one child 
wantonly teasing another. Mozart had a peevish 
wife, who in her petulant waspish humours fre- 
quently broke in upon his studies. It was, they 
say, in one of these freaks he caught from 
madame the subject of a noted piece, which we 
give for the information of ladies unpractised in 
the art. 


oe 
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The snatch upon the semiquavers, Gardiner calls 


‘“‘the very essence of irritability.” Beethoven 
has imitated, true to nature, the endearing tone of 
a mother fondling her child; and Haydn has given 
morceaus of children at play, in all the natural 
ebullitions of mirth and gaiety, and even the 
sudden growling of the voice in which they at- 
tempt unawares to frighten each other ; and Ros- 
sini has introduced in the ** Semtramide,” the 
frolicsome squealings of the little urchins, with 
admirable effect. Gardiner has described in his 
‘‘ Music of Nature,” the cries of. several ani- 
mals, ‘ 


THE DOG. 


Dogs in a state of nature never bark; they simply 
whine, howl, and growl: this explosive noise is 
only found among those which are domesticated. 
Sonnini speaks of the shepherds’ dogs in the wilds 
of Egypt as not having this faculty ; and Columbus 
found the 5 which he had previously carried to 
America, to have lost their propensity to barking. 
The ancients were aware of this circumstance. 
Tsaiah compares the blind watchmen of Israel, to 
these animals, ** they are dumb—they cannot bark.” 
But, on the contrary, David compares the noise of 
his enemies, to the “dogs round about the city.” 
Hence the barking of a dog is an acquired faculty; 
an effort to speak which he derives from his associat- 
ing with man. “The dog indicates his different 
feelings by different tones of voice; and thus the 
shepherd’s dog (in England) has a command over 
his flock, without using positive violence. Their 
tones are so marked, that the are recognised as e3- 
pressive of anger or fear. e horse knows from 
the bark of a dog when he may expect an attack 
upon his heels.’’* 

It cannot be doubted that dogs in this country bark 
more and fight less than formerly. This may be ac- 
counted for by the civilisation of the lower orders, 
who have gained a higher taste in their sports and 
pastimes than badger-baitings and dog-fights ; and it 
may with truth be asserted, that the march of intel- 
lect has had its influence even upon the canine race, 
in destroying that natural ferocity for war, which 
(happily for the world) is now spent more in words 
than in blows. 

_It has not fallen within the writer’s pursuits to 
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have much knowledge of dogs, but it would be an 
amusing investigation to analyse their language, 
which is not only curious but copious. That they 
understand the general force of language, and the 
articular meaning of many words, cannot be doubted. 
Miss Hawkins tells us, that the little dog Mrs. Gar- 
tick used to take to the play, had so fine an ear, that 
he always knew his master by the tone of voice from 
the other actors, and showed great signs of joy when 
he was = yeremy 3 api 

Though the barking of a dog is an inarticulate 
sound, yet, if he is brought by the side of a piano- 
forte while barking, you may distinctly hear the 
notes upon which his bark is made, reflected by the 
instrument. For example, the notes of a dog bark- 
ing with excess of pleasure, upon going out with 
his master; the yelp of a cur, whose foot has been 
trod upon; the whine of a dog tied up; a mastiff 
dog ; the bark ofa great dog introduced into scherzo, 
by Haydn in his thirty-eighth Quartetto, 


OXEN. 


If we would listen to the graver animals, we must 
walk into the meadows where the buttercups spring 
through the long grass. ‘There lies the dairy farm, 
surrounded with the peaceful but noisy kine. In 
luxuriant keep, they browse and bask in the sum- 
mer’s sun, or seek the beechen shade. Their low- 
ing, though rude and rough, is music to the farmer’s 
ear;—save one, who moans the loss of her eportive 
young. With wandering eye and anxious look—she 

ieves the livelong day.”” From these their harm- 
i tones, we may collect the notes of joy, as well 
as those of pain. 


THE HORSE. 


The horse is a more silent animal. You never 
hear him but when he has lost his companions. 
More fearful than the ox, he flies at the approach of 
danger, and his neighing “resounds the forest 
through” —mounted on a rising ground, he looks and 
listens with ears erect for his fellows, and calls to 
them with a clear and laughing voice. ‘To the 
horse thou hast given strength and clothed his neck 
with thunder. e saith among the trumpets, ha! 
ha! and smelleth the battle afar off."* Though his 
shrill and piercing whinney passes through every 
semitone of the scale, he varies it but little, and has 
no other song. 


THE ASS. 


Among the vocalists, the submissive ass ranks but 
as a rough and rude performer. His meek and lowly 
look would indicate a gentler voice. Though coarse, 
his notes are passing sweet compared to those of his 
brother mule, who, when he opens his hideous throat, 
puts every admiring friend to flight. In a less vulgar 
tone, Jack begins fis bray with a modest whistle; 
rising gradually to the top of his powers, like the 
progressive eloquence of a well-adjusted oration, de- 
clining to an emphatic close. Haydn has copied one 
of his ejaculations in his seventy-sixth Quartetto, 
with great success. 





AN AFRICAN TORNADO. 


A violent tornado appears to strangers a most ap- 
palling visitation, and produces an extraordinary effect 
upon their feelings. It consists of successive flashes 
of the most vivi lightning, tremendous shocks of 
thunder, rapidly and alarmingly reiterated, impetu- 
ous gusts of wind, deluging rain. This terrific com- 
bination of elements sweeps along the whole of the 
coast under consideration; but it occurs with pecu- 
liar violence on what is called the windward coast, 
especially at Sierra Leone. Its denomination is de- 
tived from the Portuguese, it heing a corruption of 
the word trueno, which Sos onan storm. ~ 
approach is first discernable @ appearance of a 
small, clear, silvery speck, at : high altitude in the 
heavenly expanse, which increases and descends to- 


* Job, chap. xxxix. 





wards the horizon, with a gradual and slow, but visi- 
ble motion. In its descent, it becomes circumscribed 
by a dark ring, which extends itself on every side, 
and, as soon as the silvery cloud approaches the 
horizon, veils it in impenetrable gloom. At the mo- 
ment, the elements seem to have ceased their opera- 
tions, and the very functions of nature to be para- 
lysed; the atmosphere appears to be deprived of the 
spirit of vitality, and a sensation of approaching 
suffocation pervades and oppresses the physical sys- 
tem. The mind is wrapped in awe and suspense, 
but the latter is speedily relieved by the dark hori- 
zon being suddenly illuminated by one broad blaze 
of electric fluid; peals of distant thunder then break 
upon the ear, and rapidly approach and increase in 
fervency and violence, till the shocks become appal- 
ing; when the thunder is at ite loudest, a tremendous 
gust of wind rushes, with incredible and often irre- 
sistible vehemence, from the darkened part of the 
horizon, not rarely in its course carrying away roofs 
of houses and chimney pots, blowing down or up- 
Tooting trees, and laying the stiffest and largest ships 
of their beam ends, or sinking them under weigh or at 
anchor; and to that succeeds a furious deluge of rain, 
which falls in one vast sheet, rather than in drops, 
and concludes this terrible convulsion. The light- 
ning is of the most vivid description, and, contrary 
to what has been reported of it, seldom sheet light- 
ning, but forked, and piercing, and often, extremely 
destructive, both to things animate and inanimate. 
Its apparently doubtful, wild course, is sometimes 
directed to a large and lofty tree, and the foliage, at 
the points of contact, is blasted on the instant, the 
exposed branches are severed from the trunk, and, 
probably, the enormous trunk itself is rent to its 
basis and destroyed. When it comes in contact with 
a house, it frequently leaves it as great a wreck as 
ships have been seen to be on coming out of a 
severe action, or after a destructive storm; and, 
occasionally, the building entered by it may hap- 
pen to remain untouched, and its inmates, some 
or ‘all of them, as the author has known to occur, 
perish under its scorching influence. Occasional- 
ly, the spindle of a ship’s mast, the most ele- 
vated part of it, may appear to be the point of at- 
traction, and it will sometimes dart among the spars 
and cordage harmless, descending till it reach the 
deck, when it will suddenly quit the vessel by some 
aperture, and, rapidly returning through another, 
seem to have acquired a new character with incredi- 
ble velocity; for, steering its strange and rapid 
course into the main deck, or hold, it will kill, maim, 
or injure, every thing animate or inanimate with 
which it comes in contact. Much good has unques- 
tionably been effected by conductors ; but those who 
have watched the progress of the electric fluid, will 
hold the theorist in no estimation who does not make 
the atmosphere the first and most important point of 
consideration. The heavy peals, or rather the terri- 
fying shocks of thunder, which follow the lightning, 
frequently not only shake the buildings at Freetown, 
but the very foundations on which they stand and 
the reverberations from the surrounding mountains 
increase, if possible, the awe excited by elementary 
commotion. ‘The succeeding rain, or rather deluge, 
is happily of short duration, and, rushing down the 
various inlets and indentations in the adjoining moun- 
tains, it forms into streams, even afew minutes after 
its commencement, which sweep through the streets 
of Freetown with astonishing velocity, bearing with 
them all the exposed vegetable and other matter in 
a state of putridity or decay. Such is the tornado; 
and it is by the preponderating power of its gusts, 
and the atmospheric influence of lightning and its 
rain, that noxious exhalations from the earth, and 
deleterious miasmata, before confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of their origin by opposed or light cvrrents 
of air, in the day, or attrac by the land (the more 
lofty the more attractive) in the night, are removed, 
and, consequently, the indescribably distressing feel- 
ings occasioned by a foul atmosphere are superseded 
by those comparatively pleasurable and enlivening 
sensations which have been already noticed.— Boyle 
on the Western Coast of Africa. 





NECESSARY QUANTITY OF SLEEP. 


With regard to the necessary quantity of sleep, so 
‘much depends upon age, constitution, and employ- 
ment, that it is impossible to lay down any fixed 
rule which will apply to all cases. Jeremy Taylor 
states, that three hours only out of the twenty-four 
should be spentin sleep. Baxter extends the period 
to four hours, Wesley to six, Lord Coke and Sir 
William Jones to seven, and Sir John Sinclair to 
eight. With the latter I am disposed to coincide. 
Taking the average of mankind, we will come as 
nearly as possible to the truth when we say, that 
nearly one third part of life should be spent in sleep. 
In some cases even more may be necessary, and in 
few can-a much smaller portion be safely dispensed 
with. When a person is young, strong, and healthy, 
an honr or two less may be sufficient; but childhood 
and extreme old age require a still greater portion. 
No person who passes only eight hours in bed can 
be said to waste his time. If, however, he exceeds 
this, and is, at the same time, in possession of vigour 
and youth, he lays himself open to the charge of 
passing in slumber those hours which should be de- 
voted to some other purpose. ‘Too little sleep short- 
ens life as much as an excess of sleep. Barry, in 
his work on “ Digestion,” has made an ingenious, 
but somewhat whimsical calculation on this subject. 
He asserts, that the duration of human life may be 
ascertained by the number of pulsations which the 
individual is able to perform. Thus, if a man’s life 
extends to seventy years, and his heart throbs sixty 
times each minute, the whole number of its pulsa- 
tions will amount to 2,207,520,000; but if, by in- 
temperance, or any other cause, he raises the pulse 
to seventy-five in a minute, the same number of pul- 
sations would be completed in fifty-six years, and 
the duration of life abbreviated fourteen years. 
Arguing from these facts, he alleges, that sleep has 
a tendency to prolong life, as, during its continuance, 
the pulsations are Jess numerous than in the waking 
state. There is a sort of theoretical truth in this 
statement; but it is liable to be modified by so many 
circumstances, that its application can never become 
general. If this were not the case, it would be na- 
tural to infer, that the length of a man’s life would 
correspond with that of his slumbers; whereas it is | 
well known, that too much sleep debilitates the 
frame, and Jays. the foundation of various diseases, 
which tend to shorten instead of extending its dura- 
tion. ‘The persons who sleep most, are those who 
require the least of this indulgence. ‘These are the 
wealthy and luxurious, who pass nearly half of their 
existence in slumber, while the hard working pea- 
sant and mechanic, who would seem, at first sight, 
to require more than any other class of society, are 
contented with seven or eight hours’ repose—a period 
brief in proportion to that expended by them in toil, 
yet sufficiently long for the wants of nature, as is 
proved by the strength and health which they almost 
uniformly enjoy. More sleep is requisite, for the 
reasons already stated, in winter than in summer. 
Were there. even no constitutional causes for this 
difference, we would be disposed to sleep longer in 
the one than in the other, as many of the causes 
which induce us to sit up late and rise early in sum- 
mer are wanting during winter, and we consequently 
feel disposed to lie in Bed for a longer period of time 
during the latter season of the year.—.Macnish’s Phi- 
losophy of Sleep. 





LIGHT OF THE FEMALE GLOW-WORM. 


Mr. Rennie discusses, at some length, the ques- 
tion, interesting in a poetical as well as.a natural 
point of view, whether the light of the female glow- 
worm be intended as a lamp to attract the attention 
of the male: “ the lamp of love,”’ as Dumeril calls 
it, which in the words of another, “ the wingless: fe- 
male, doomed to craw] upon the grass, lights up at 
the approach of night, as a beacon which unerringly 

uides the vagrant male to her love-illumined form, 
owever obscure the place of her abode.” It is sup- 
posed to be rather unfortunate for this beautiful theory, 
that the insect has been found to shine in its infant 





state, in that of larva, and even after it has taken the 
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form of a nymph, stages of existence in which it 
has just as little to do with love as a baby. It has 
also been ascertained that the male has a lamp of his 
own, which, thoagh not quite so brilliant as that of 
the female, is still bright enough to be perceptible. 
Nevertheless, we are not disposed to give up the 
theory in question ; since, as Mr. Rennie admits, the 
light afforded by the larva may be easily explained 
upon the principle of gradual development, and with 
respect to the feeble glimmering observable in tite 
male, it may be reasonably supposed to originate in 
the possession of some organs common to the whole 
species. He imagines that he has put an extinguisher 
upon the question, by an experiment which he made 
at Havre de Grace, where, having collected some 
female glow-worms in a box, he went about one 
evening until midnight with his box in his hand, to 
see if he could not attract a male towards them, and 
he failed. This surely is no negative proof by itself, 
for it might be that the males were repelled by the 
*¢ concentrated blaze” which was thus created, and 
that like other lovers they prefer solitude and the 
shade. Besides, according to all accounts, the male 
is exceedingly scaice in proportion to the number of 
the other sex. Mr. Rennie says, he never found but 
one, and Mr. Knapp, to whom we are indebted for 
that delightful book, the Journal of a Naturalist, in- 
forms us, that he seldom met with more than one in 
a year. It is well ascertained, that the little crea- 
ture ceases to shine about midnight, thus justifying 
the well-known lines of Shakspeare : 


“The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And ‘gins to pale uis ineffectual fire.” 
The bard had not taken the trouble to accertain the 
sex of his insect; and from the epithet * ineffectual’’ 
it would seem that he held the opinion now main- 
tained by Mr. Rennie, that the light serves no pur- 
pose atall. ‘The only other luminous insect in this 
country, is the electric centipede, though from living 
in the ground its light is seldom seen. It may, how- 
ever, be sometimes traced by a track of phosphoric. 
Rennie’s Insect Miscellanies. 





SKILL OL THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS—LOST ARTS. 

The subject suggests a few recapitulatory remarks 
respecting the questio vexata of * Jost arts.”’ If the 
Thebans 1800 B. C. knew less in some departments 
of useful knowledge than ourselves, they also in 
others knew more. One great proof of the genius of 


that splendid line of potentates, entitled the eight- | 


eenth Theban dynasty, and the extent of civilisa- 
tion under their rule, was, that the practical, chemical, 
astronomical, and mechanical knowledge which they 
shared with the priestly (scientific) colleges was, in 
some respects, equal to, in some respects greater, 
than our own. They made glass in great profusion, 
ane aren Siculus,) and burning giasses and lenses 
or glasses. ‘They must have cut their delicate 
cameos by the aid of microscopes. Ptolemy de- 
scribes an astrolabe; they calculated eclipses; they 
said that the moon was diversified by sea and land; 
(Plutarch de facie lung ;) that “one lunar day was 
equal to fifteen of the earth;” that “the earth’s 
diameter was a third of the moon’s ;”’ and that * the 
moon’s mass was to that of the earth as 1 to 72.” 
All these things show good instraments. ‘They make 
ap portable,* an * art lost”’ till recently recovered 

y a French chemist. Their workmanship in gold, 
as recorded by Homer, and their golden clockwork, 
by which thrones moved, must have been exquisitely 
ingenious. They possessed the art of tempering 
copper tools so as to cut the hardest granite with the 
most minute and brilliant precision. This art we 
have lost. We see the sculptors in the act of cutting 
the inscriptions on the granite obelisks and tablets. 
We see a pictorial copy of thechisels and tools them- 
selves.t But our tools would not cut such stone 





* Interentially ; Moses did so, who was a scribe 
brought up by the sovereign Pontiff, and nursed in 
the * wisdom of the Egyptians.” 

+ There are sculptors’ chisels at the Museum, the 
cutting end of which preserves its edge unimpaired, 
while the blunt extremity is flattened by the blows 
of the mallet. 


with the precision of outline which the inscriptions 
retain to the present day. Again, what mechanical 
means had they to raise and fix the enormous im- 
posts on the lintels of their temples at Karnac? 
Architects now confess that they could not raise 
them by the usual mechanical powers. Those 
means, must therefore, be put to the account of * lost 
arts.” That they were familiar with the principle 
of Artesian wells has been lately proved by engineer- 
ing investigations carried on while boring for water 
in the Great Oasis. That they were acquainted with 
the principle of the railroad is obvious, thatis to say, 
they had artificial causeways, leveled, direct and 
grooved, (the grooves being anointed with oil) for 
the conveyance from great distances of enormous 
blocks of stones, entire stone temples, and colossal 
statues half the height of the monument. Remnants 
of iron, it is said, have lately been found in these 
grooves. Finally, M. Arago has argued, that they 
not only possessed a knowledge of steam power, 
which they employed in the cavern mysteries of their 
pagan freemasonry, (the oldest in the world, of which 
pyramids were the lodges, ) but that the modern steam 
engine is derived, through Solomon de Cauas, the pre- 
decessor of Worcester, from the invention of Hero, 
the Egyptian engineer. The contest of the Egyp- 
tian sophos with Moses before Pharoah pays singular 
tribute to their union of ‘knowledge and power.” 
No supernatural aid is intimated.. Three of the 
miracles of their natural magic (see Sir D. Brewster) 
the jugglers of the East can and do now perform. 
In the fourth, an attempt to produce the lowest form 
of life, they fail. From the whole statement, one 
inference is safe, that the daring ambition of the 
priestly chemists and anatomists had been led from 
the triumphs of embalming and chicken hatching 
Conisocing and assisting the production of life) to a 
rankenstein experiment on the vital fluid, and on 
the principle of life itself, perhaps to experiments 
like those correctly or incorrectly ascribed to Mr. 
Crosse, in the hope of creating, not reviving, the 
lowest form of aninial existence.— Westminster ;Re- 
view. 2 





NEW BOOKS. 


History of the War in the Peninsula, and in the South 
of France, from the year 1807 to the year 1814. 
By Col. W. F. Napier, C. B. From the fourth 
London edition. With numerous engravings. 
4 vols. 8vo, Philadelphia, Carey and Hart, 1841. 


It is difficult for us to imagine, how intense was 
the interest excited in England, by the appearance 
of this great work, volume by volume. Ali the offi- 
cers that had served on the Peninsula, and all their 
friends, all who hoped to serve in future wars, all 
who read history, and all who gloried in the deeds 
of Wellington and his tamous brethren in arms, felt 
an equal curiosity and desire to Jearn what might be 
the awards of an important historian, who possessed 
all the requisite ability for his high office, with the 
additional advantage of having been an eye witness 
to much of what he related. On. the continent, and 
especially in France, the same lively curiosity ap- 
pears to have been excited. The generals of the 
imperial armies sent Colonel Napier their correetions. 
The archives of the empire were thrown open to his 
inspection; his honest and impartial character was 
universally recognised; and during the progress of 
his work, every distinguished personage in Europe, 
who could facilitate his labours, appears to have con- 
tributed to aid in his researches. ‘The zesult is such 
a history as has no parallel for accuracy, truth, com- 
pleteness. Nor is this its only merit. Considered 
as a work of art, it will bear a favourable comparison 
even with those histories in which truth has often 
been sacrificed to effect. There are passages in it 
which are justly regarded as models of graphic and 
splendid description. ‘The manner in which the his- 
torian describes battles is such, that it enables a rea- 
der, wholly unacquainted with military affairs, to 
make out, with the assistance of the plan furnished 
in the volume, how each affair went—how the thing 





was done. All the world knows that a military his- 
tory is generally totally deficient in this respect, 


being intelligible only to military men. Colonel 
Napier’s work is so well executed in this respect, 
that it completely initiates the general reader into 
the understanding of military operations, so far as 
they can be rendered intelligible by descriptions and 
drawings. 

Not only all officers, cadets and candidates for 
military promotion, will possess themselves of this 
truly classical work, but every one who wishes to 
render his library complete in the department of mo- 
dern history, will give it a prominent place amon 
the Robertsons and the Roscoe’s, the Bancrofts, an 
the Prescotts. 





Law and Lawyers: ar Sketches and. Illustrations of 
Legal History and Biography, Philadelphia, Carey 
& Hart, 1841. 


Facts illustrative of human character, are always 
interesting and valuable. ‘They form the best ma- 
terials for reflection, and the best lights in the art of 
self-instruction, An ounce of example is worth a 
pound of precept. One can take up such notices as 
are given in the volumes before us, and apply them 
in many ways, either to the direction of his own 
course in life, or to the instruction of others. !"he 
author, the editor, the teacher, the writer of compo- 
sition under almost any circumstances, will find the 
facts contained in these volumes, invaluable for pur- 
poses of illustration, and the enforcement of reasons 

rand precepts. 





The Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer. Author of Pelham, &e. 
Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 


These volumes comprise Bulwer’s contributions 
to various British Reviews, Magazines, and other 
periodical works at different times, during his bril- 
liant literary career. ‘I'he compositions are marked 
with all his ability ; and they are in a great measure 
free from his worst faults. He appears to have con- 
sidered more maturely, and to have expressed more 
carefully, the opinions which he put forth in this 
form, than those which he has frequently hazarded, 
to the great scandal of pious people, in his romances. 
The papers in this collection embrace a great variety 
of subjects, and will be perused with interest by all 
classes of readers. ‘They are fresh too, the only 
article in the whole collection, which we have seen 
in the book form before, being the ‘* Conversations 
with an Ambitious Student.’? Of course, Bulwer’s 
name will give currency to these volumes, and at- 
tract universal attention to them. Their own merits 
will render them popular. 
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1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
printed in the best style of book work. The weekly 
Journal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. | To compensate for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Doxzars a year, if paid at, or re 
mitted to, the office. Six Doxvars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
‘law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently 1 
quest subscribers’ attention to this. 

Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 


At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 
complete sets, 
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